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THE ART OF THE SILVERSMITH. 



Part II. 




HJ| HE conversion of Constantine the Great to Chris- 
tianity, and the removal of the seat of his 
government to Constantinople in the year 330, 
caused a complete revolution in the world of 
Art. There can be no doubt but that the former 
of these events gave a great impetus to the j 
art of silver-working, and caused an increased ; 
demand for such work, as, besides the costly gifts Constantine ' 
bestowed upon the Roman churches, he endowed those at ! 
Constantinople even more magnificently. No sooner had the j 
Emperor embraced Christianity than he endeavoured to do 
honour to his new religion by making her churches and their 
contents as gorgeous and costly as possible ; and his zeal must 
have been indeed great, for in a very few years Constantinople 
became'the richest city in the world, and this was mainly due 
to the service of the Church. 

It is most unfortunate that the writers who chronicle these 
riches do not give sufficient particulars concerning them to 
enable us to form an idea of their artistic merit ; but, from the 
fact of the size and weight of the various objects being stated, 
we may conclude that intrinsic value was more considered than 
beauty of form or delicacy of ornament. The works then 
executed were probably debased copies of classical examples, 
for as yet little progress could have been made in the new 
art. The form, as being more difficult to invent, we may 
suppose was a more or less direct imitation of the older style, 
while the detail upon it the Christian artist would endeavour 
"to change, and so make his work more consistent with its fresh 
service. 

The Temple of Santa Sophia was the place, before all others, 
that Constantine delighted to enrich, and it was at once the 
most magnificent and most celebrated of all the churches. 
When this monarch died the workers in the precious metals 
considered themselves so indebted to him for the favours he had 
lavished upon them, that they encased his body in a golden 
coffin. 

So late as the tentb century Constantinople held the proud 
position formerly belonging to Rome, and from her came the 
light that dispelled the darkness over the west of Europe, and 
if the form of Art was not so beautiful as that emanating from 
the ancient mistress of the world, it was at least a vigorous |, 
style, that has retained its influence even down to the pre- 
sent day. 

The whole secret of the difference between this and the pre- 
vious style lies in the fact that whereas the Greeks especially 
cultivated beauty and purity of form, the Byzantine artists sought 
above everything beauty and richness of colour. This is par- 
ticularly observable in studying the gold and silver work belong- 
ing to these periods. In the great eras of Art these metals were 
used in their native state, and the forms into which they were 
worked were so beautiful that they required no further help to 
make them perfect works of Art. But this did not satisfy the 
more gorgeous, but less refined, taste of the Lower Empire, and 
these artists were not content unless their metal-work was 
resplendent with sparkling effects. This luxurious people de- 
lighted in splendid masses of colour, which they often obtained 
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in their work by precious stones grouped together without any 
regard to design but the effect of colour. It was for this reason 
they brought enamelling to such perfection. The rudiments of 
the art they doubtless obtained from the East, where the enamel 
was applied to the metal in a thin layer by vitrification. The 
Etruscans also fixed it to their jewellery with most wonderful 
skill in the same way. But the Byzantine artists were the first 
to introduce into Europe the art of cloisonne enamel, by which 
process each colour is separated from the other by a thin strip 
of metal. They are supposed to have first practised this art in 
the sixth century, and with them the different processes under- 
went rapid development, and soon spread towards the west. 
The Byzantine style was now diffused through the whole of the 
empire. Its influence can even yet be traced in some of the 
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countries of Europe: in Russia, for instance, the ornamentation 
of gold and silver work is a conclusive proof of the source of 
their whole art, and most plainly shows its Eastern origin ; 
also the mosaics of Rome and Florence, depending merely upon 
colour for their effect. The Italians were taught this process 
of ornamentation by artists from Constantinople, for at this time 
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no great work was undertaken in Italy without sending to the 
East for artists to execute it. The celebrated Pala d'Oro, in 
St. Mark's at Venice, ordered by the Doge Orseolo in the year 
976, was made in Constantinople. Much of the Art of the 
Persians can also be traced to the same source, and it may be 
that through them, by means of the Mahommedans, who 
acquired so many of their forms from that people, the wonder- 



ful skill of the natives of India in filigree and other processes 
of metal-work can thus be connected with the Greek artists, 
and by these means the ancient traditions may have come 
down to them. There is but little to record of the silver- 
smith's art during these early days : the continual wars that 
devastated Europe from the fifth to the eighth century greatly 
retarded its cultivation. At the end of the eighth century, 
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however, the powerful reign of Charlemagne gave to Europe a 
time of comparative rest, and greater encouragement could be 
bestowed on the art of the silversmith. One of the finest ex- 
amples of this period is the altar frontal in the church of St. 
Ambrose at Milan. It belongs to the beginning of the ninth 
century. 

From all evidence it is now possible to collect, we must come 



to the conclusion that the work of this period was not of any great 
artistic merit. An object was valued according to the number 
and costliness of the gems with which it was loaded ; even 
large uncut stones were very generally employed. A rude 
grandeur is all the praise that can be given to the produc- 
tions of these centuries. Romanesque is the term applied to 
the Art of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that transitional 
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period which may be said to connect ancient Art with the Gothic 
style. Now was commenced that movement which afterwards 
developed the beautiful forms of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. New shapes were created, and Art was gradually 
moulded into that severe style, so pre-eminently ecclesiastical, 
which retained its hold upon the people until the era of the 
Grseco- Roman style four hundred years later. It was in Ger- 
many that the most important works were now originated. At 



the end of the tenth century a great impetus was given to 
artistic workmanship in this land by the Emperor Otho III. 
connecting his country with the Byzantine court, through his 
marriage with the Greek Princess Theophania ; and, as she 
was a great admirer of the arts, a large number of Greek 
artists were attracted to her'new home, and the style of all the 
metal-work produced in the country was much changed through 
their instrumentality. 
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The German silversmiths of the twelfth century produced a 
multiplicity of shrines. These specimens are, in fact, the 
characteristic objects of the age ; they probably sprang up in 
such numbers from the quantity of relics brought home by the 
Crusaders, when the want was naturally felt for a receptacle 
worthy of such holy treasures. The shrine was almost always 
made in the form of a coffer, the framework being wood, with a 
sloping or gabled top, overlaid with thin plates of silver or gold, 
all of which were either ornamented with repousse work or covered 
with precious stones and plaques of enamel. The sides gene- 
rally consist of a series of arches, within which are placed 
statuettes. The figures are executed by repousse in rather 
high relief, the head being often quite detached from the ground. 
There is a certain solemn grandeur in the pose of these figures, 
but all the beauty with which a Greek artist would have endowed 
such work is now lost. 

The shrine of St. Godehard, at Hildesheim, illustrates the 
type in vogue during the early part of the twelfth century. It 
was probably completed in the year 113 1. In the enlarged view 
of one of the ends the detail upon it is clearly defined. We 
also give illustrations of the shrine containing the remains of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. There are eight arches on either 
side of the shrine, and in each of these is a figure representing 
a German emperor, the relief given to the statuettes being very 
high. The ground between the pillars from which the arches 
spring, and which are decorated by enamel, is covered with a 
slightly raised diaper; on the cover are represented in bas- 
relief different scenes from the life of the great Emperor. The 
ends of the shrine are adorned with sitting figures of the Queen 
of Heaven, of Charlemagne, and of Leo III., who consecrated the 
cathedral in 804. The various borders are ornamented by alter- 
nate plaques of enamel and filigree work. 

This period in the history of the silversmith's art cannot be 
closed without mention of that remarkable monastic artist, 
Theophilus, who deserves to rank high amongst the Art work- 
men of old for his wonderful treatise known as the " Diversarum 
Artium Schedula." Six of his manuscripts are extant, and in 
sixty-nine chapters he deals with the art of the silversmith. 
Unfortunately he has affixed no date to his learned essay, and 
there has been much dispute as to the age in which he lived, 
but it would. seem to have been about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He commences his chapter on the working of the 
precious metals by mentioning the different tools that were 
required, and then goes on to minutely describe the various 
processes that it was then necessary for an artistic metal-worker 



to be skilled in, the requirements being so varied that there are 
but few in our days who could fulfil them. We see from the 
standard held up by this author artist— -who, from the way in 
which he treats the different subjects, must have been himself 
able to produce work in the various processes he describes — that 
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by the end of the twelfth century the silversmiths had mastered 
nearly every difficulty of their beautiful art. It is, therefore, all 
the more disappointing that so few specimens of this period 
have descended to posterity, most of the examples still extant 
being of German origin, and consisting of either shrines or 
reliquaries. W. H. SINGER. 



FORGOTTEN GEMS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 



I T is no doubt the fate of some buildings to sink into oblivion 
*■ in their old age, yet we never pass the Badia, or Abbey 
Church, of Florence without a pang that it should be so utterly 
forgotten. The people push and jostle along on their various 
errands, and give no heed to the unpretending edifice which was 
so important in its day; and even the tourists who pay their visits 
to the Bargelio opposite forget the church on the other side of the 
way. Perhaps it is because they do not see in the windows of 
the shops any photographs of the beautiful monuments which 
the Badia holds so jealously in her keeping ; perhaps because 
the facade is so unobtrusive, that they class the church among 
those of minor importance, of which Florence is so full. 

Be that as it may, the Badia is worth remembering and recall- 
ing to the public mind, if only for the exquisite Renaissance 
work upon her monuments. The prior and the vicario, who 
still live within the precincts, have hitherto made the conditions 
of photographing these noble tombs so stringent that until this 
past summer it was impossible to obtain any picture of them. 
But a distinguished and enterprising photographer accepted 
these conditions, much to the amazement of the vicario, and 



before he could recover from his astonishment the necessary 
arrangements had been made, the negatives secured, and the 
pictures given to the public. 

The Badia was the first of the seven religious houses, in expia- 
tion of the seven deadly sins, which Ugo of Brandenburg was 
so long supposed to have founded, and the legend runs thus. 
Ugo was hunting one day in Germany when he lost his way in 
a forest, and had a vision of demons tormenting human souls, 
who threatened him with the like punishment if he did not 
amend his evil ways. On his return to Florence he sold his 
estates in Germany, and devoted the money to the foundation 
of the seven religious houses. His death and piety are com- 
memorated on St. Thomas's Day, the 21st of December, when 
it used to be the custom, until quite a late period, for a young 
Florentine noble to make a speech in his praise during the 
celebration of mass. Dante makes an allusion to this custom 
in his " Paradiso," when he says — 

" Ciascun che della bella insegna porta 
Del gan Barone, il cui nomc e'l cui pregio 
La festa di Tomaso riconforta." 



